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1941... 


Building America 


1945... 


Conquering jungle 


When rubber teams with steel... 


E was a construction worker here at home, long before 

war sent him on a ten thousand mile journey. He was 
one of the thousands of Americans who take to handling 
hydraulic tools naturally...who know about the power 
that flows through slender hose. 

He’s still in a construction gang... but doing a different 
job under different conditions...clearing jungles, smooth- 
ing air strips on coral atolls, building revetments for planes. 

High-pressure hose puts the strength of a giant into his 
hands... hose of flexible rubber, fortified with braided steel 
wire... hose that controls and conveys tremendous pressures. 

To achieve this useful teaming of rubber and steel, long 
and patient effort had to come first. United States Rubber 
Company technicians—chemists, engineers, craftsmen — 
coordinated their skills, focussed them on his needs. 


By serving through science, they gave these fighting builders 
—the Army Corps of Engineers and the doughty Seabees— 


hose capable of withstanding highest working pressures, of 


resisting the effects of jungle heat and arctic cold. 


* The backlog of experience needed forsuch servicewas laid 
in the years before 1941. It takes a big business to meet 
such needs. But a business only grows big because people 
like its products. When you bought “ U.S.” rubber products 
in the past, you were creating work for men and women. 
You helped build this company—helped give it force. 

That force is still backing our fighting men. It will con- 
tinue to do so until the Pacific victory is secured. Sea- 
soned and strengthened then by its intensive wartime 
experience, the U.S. Rubber organization will enthusias- 
tically return to its civilian job. 








Listen to Science Looks Forward” —mnew series of talks by the 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 
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NAVAL OFFICERS HOWLING for a top command in the Pacific are putting in plugs 
where they will count most for Eisenhower or Marshall. But they 
freeze up when MacArthur's name is mentioned. 


FOOD INVENTORY DISCREPANCIES are among the snarls Anderson inherited when he 
became Secretary of Agriculture. Now he has 55 accountants and audi- 
tors prying into records. His close friend, Luther Hodges, Vice Pres- 
ident of Marshall Field & Co., is supervising the investigation. 


HOW TO FEED THE JAPS after we conquer them already is being studied. Plans 
include operation of the Jap fishing fleet (if any craft are left 
after the pounding Nip shipping has taken) under U. S. Fisheries’ 


experts. 


HEAVY THINKING AT WLB has been over a new wage formula. Announcement of it is 
due soon and it will mean approval of pay increases unless they cause 
prices to rise. Watch for the unions to holler because higher wages 
will mean higher costs and manufacturers will clamor for higher 
prices. 


WOOD VENEER TUBING treated with resin will stud the postwar markets. It'll be 
used in making furniture, airplanes. 


JAP FIGHTER PLANES in reserve, despite our industrial destruction there, exceed 
8,000, military experts hint. And that doesn't include the Nips' 
special suicide craft. Strategists say the Nips are hoarding them 
for the final showdown although their trained pilot shortage is acute. 


LIBERATION OF WAKE ISLAND won't come in a hurry. Reason is to take it now 
would be costly in lives and U. S. isn't ready to pay the price but 
figures to pick it off more cheaply later. 





OPA PRICES on reconversion goods are due to give manufatturers a better break. 
Instead of clinging to 1942 price levels as a yardstick, plan now is 
to give more consideration to higher production costs. 


POTSDAM CONFERENCE WRANGLE developed over Kurile islands, just north of Japan. 
Reason was U. S. insisted on a postwar American base there. Russia 
demanded complete control. Best guess is a final decision was put off 
until later. 


BRITISH RECONVERSION to peacetime production is ahead of U. S., but trade ex- 
perts can't see her capacity as big enough to endanger our industry. 
Furthermore, it was a case of do or die since lend-lease has. been 
limited to war needs and England's civilian requirements necessi- 
tated it. 


ARMY'S GRIP ON INDUSTRY has loosened some, will relax more under pressure. 
Result will be a shot in the arm for reconversion. Watch for further 
war order cuts next month. 


CRITICAL LABOR AREAS will all but disappear by December, manpower experts hint. 
That means job controls may become history—-if not then very soon 
afterward. 


STALIN'S HEALTH is not of the best despite the fact he was supposed to have 
recovered fully from a minor operation before the Yalta conference. 


TRADE DEAL BETWEEN RUSSIA and the Balkans is reported to be based on dollar 
~ loans to those countries and Poland, enabling them to buy British and 
Western Hemisphere's raw materials. Balkans and Poland in turn would 
divert a share of the finished products to Russia. 
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PETE IS BACK FROM THE WAR 


@ He is one of many thousands of 
Republic men who have entered the 
service. Now he has earned his honor- 
able discharge and is back working 
at Republic. 


Pete has done his share overseas—and 
then some. But he’s more interested in 
his job, his pay check and an oppor- 
tunity to make good and get ahead 
than in brass bands and speeches. 


Already more than 2,000 returned 
veterans, like Pete, are back on 
Republic’s payrolls—producing steel 
for their buddies still on the fighting 
fronts—looking forward to new oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


There are 21,000 Republic men who 
left to join the armed services. Republic 
is going to do everything in its power 
to place these men in jobs as good 
or better than the jobs they held before 
they went to war. 


And it is men like these that will have 
much to do with shaping our peace- 
time America. Young men—anxious to 


This is the button worn by men and 
women who have received honorable 
dischar 4, from our cane forces. 
It sta Sor something more than 

words can eg ee fe radebt 
which can never be fully repaid. 
Let’s all remember this, always. 


work, to earn, to marry, to build 
homes, to be good citizens, to give their 
children more advantages and oppor- 
tunities than they themselves enjoyed. 


Our country today is the greatest pro- 
duction plant the world has ever seen. 
We have new machinery—new sciences 
—new manufacturing methods—new 
uses for steels—new markets—a dazzling 
array of new opportunities. 


But, to realize these possibilities—to 
make America’s promised future come 
true—we need more than the facilities, 
materials, knowledge and opportunity. 
We need millions of willing hands, in- 
spired by the urge to produce more. 
Then more people can earn more, 
more people can buy more and there 
will be more of everything for everyone. 


This is the way to bring higher stand- 
ards of living, more jobs, better jobs, 
greater happiness and lifelong securi- 
ty. It is the American way to prosperity 
—for Pete and for every other loyal 
American who is willing to work. 





Steel Sheets and Strip 
Contribute to Better Living 


Of all metals, steel is most useful to 
man. Steel in flat sheets and strip is 
used more than in any other form. 


Auto bodies, railroad cars, electrical 
appliances—thousands of every-day 
products are made of steel sheets 
and strip. 


Sheets processed for porcelain enam- 
eling are made into stoves, washers, 
refrigerators. Steels with special elec- 
trical properties are used in radios 
and motors. 


Tin cans are made from tin plate— 
thin steel sheets coated with tin. 
Sheets protected with galvanized 
(zinc) coating are formed into roofing, 
spouting, heating ducts. Stainless steel 
is made into utensils; sinks, food and 
medical equipment, streamlined trains 
—a few of thousands of uses. 


Republic, a leading producer of steel 
sheets and strip, operates the world’s 
widest continuous strip mill. New 
developments by Republic will con- 
tribute still further to better living. 





REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES « BARS * SHAPES + STRIP « SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING + TIN 
PLATE «+ NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS « NAILS « PIG IRONs 
FARM FENCE + WIRE «+ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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THE NATION 


Reconversion-itis 
Fouled-up shift-over from war to peace 


worries Senators; Army and agen- 
cies blamed; "czar" suggested 


The nation’s attack of reconversiori 
jitters neared a crisis. 

In a few industrial cities, war plant 
layoffs threatened to pile up a labor sur- 
plus. ‘“Terminees”—workers collecting 
final paychecks—shouted: “See you at the 
beach next week!” but wondered whether 
war savings would last until rehiring com- 
menced, 

And in scores of war plants all over 
the country, 45,000 workers last week 
showed their unrest in the only way they 
knew: They struck. 

Reasons. Cutbacks in war contracts 
totaled $16 billion since Jan. 1. Aircraft 
production was down 10%, guns 13%, 
ammunition and bombs 16%, combat ve- 
hicles 8%. Manufacturers armed with re- 
conversion plans, waited for release of 
machine tools and materials. 

The Army had wasted manpower, set 
up “huge reserves of troops” probably 
not needed in the Pacific war, demanded 
far more war goods than it will use. 

Government had muffed the change- 
over to peacetime production. “Although 
progress is being made, reconversion has 
not proceeded as swiftly as it should 
have,” the Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee summed up. “There has not been 
sufficient help from the government to 
industries and business desiring to recon- 
vert.” 

Meaning. The rash of strikes spelled 
worse job troubles ahead. Even the Senate 
committee warned of “widespread unem- 
ployment” if VJ day comes soon. “We 
must get a move on or we will get into 
real trouble.’”’ Some economists predicted 
up to 8,000,000 unemployed six months 
after the war, 

Effect. This muddle brought action 
from worried Congressmen and agencies. 





To President Truman came a new de- 
mand: Put the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion in direct control over 
all war agencies. To War Mobilizer Snyder 
came the plea: “plan and issue orders; 
don’t just umpire disputes.” (Snyder 
counter-proposed: Extend WPB’s power 
to cover reconversion as well as war in- 
dustry.) To the Army came a louder 
howl: Release key men at once for lum- 
ber, transportation, coal industries. 

And 7,000 manufacturers, Henry Wal- 
lace’s Commerce Department survey 
showed, had already taken initiative of 
their own: They plan a $9.2 billion expan- 
sion in the next 12 months. 


Chiseler Busters 


The new Attorney General was host. 
The new Secretary of the Treasury, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture and the act- 
ing head of OPA sat around the table. 

Outcome of their two-and-a-half- 
hour chinfest was a declaration of war 
against black marketeers and tax dodgers. 
To U. S. attorneys from coast to coast 
went Attorney General Clark’s opening 
order: Prompt and vigorous prosecution, 
substantial jail sentences, 

Justice Department had long cooper- 
ated with OPA in prosecution of black 
market cases in court. So. had Agriculture 
in controlling food markets. The Treasury 
had discovered most black marketeers 
were also tax-fakers. 

Effect. It meant a speedup in prose- 
cutions. “We want to get a few hundred 
convictions quick and scare the pants off 
them,”? top G-Man said. “We're particu- 
larly interested in meat, textiles, poultry 
and sugar.” 


Faster, Safer Wings 


It gave no comfort to Jap warlords 
when the Army Air Forces took the wraps 
off latest U. S. plane developments, dis- 
closed plans for a 2.1 million man air 


‘Acme 
BLACK MARKET FOES. Fight against wor chiselers is planned by acting OPA Director Rogers, 


Attorney General Clark, Treasury Secretary Vinson and Agriculture Secretary Anderson. 





FASTEST: Shooting Star flew 555 miles, Dayton 
to New York, in 62 minutes. Its engine can be 
changed in 15 minutes. 


force to blast the Nip homeland into un- 
conditional surrender. 

AAF let bug-eyed civilians see: (1) 
The P-80 Shooting Star (PATHFINDER, 
May 7), a jet-propelled fighter that knifes 
through the air at more than 550 miles an 
hour burning kerosene in its propellerless 
motor; (2) the B-32 Consolidated bomber. 
sister ship of the giant B-29 Superfor- 
tress; (3) the C-82 Fairchild, first cargo 
plane using hot air to melt ice from wings 
and tail, 

Veteran European combat airmen had 
expected a much smaller Pacific air force. 
but it was an end of fighting for most 
of them. Only 20% would go to the Pacific. 
the rest would be assigned to duty in the 


Water for the Land 


Through the Grand Coulee Dam, 
largest man-made structure in the world. 
flows enough water each year to provide 
New York City’s needs for a century. 
Built 1933-41, the dam has been turning 
out electric power for the shipyards and 
war plants of the Pacific Northwest. 

Plans moved ahead last week to 
canalize the dam’s vast reservoir of water 
and irrigate drought-parched lands in 
north central Washington. Some 2,000 
landowners in an area -bigger than Rhode 
Island voted to join the Columbia Basin 
Reclamation Project, by which more than 
a million atres of arid and semi-arid land 
will be revitalized. 

Effect. Here, where today some few 
hundred farms exist, Grand Coulee’s 
bounty evéntually may support 85,000 
persons on 17,000 farms, 170,000 persons 
in new towns. This goal will require many 
years, much money, The dam and power 
plant have already cost $180 million; the 
irrigation system will call for $280 million 
more. Sale of water and power may in 
time pay for the dam’s cost. 


Government Costs 


As the average citizen’s imagination 
reeled, budget chief handed out revised 
estimates for 1945-46, boosting Federal 
expenses $2.8 billion above President Roose- 
velt’s January estimate. It gave the U. S. 
a total budget just $15 billion under last 
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year’s staggering budget of $100 billion. 

At the same time, Budget Director 
Harold Smith said revenue would be $7.5 
billion less than last year’s $39 billion. 

Reasons. Upward revision of spend- 
ing to $85.3 billion was caused by non- 
war items, mainly the Bretton Woods 
banking commitments to improve global 
trade. Small increases were needed for 
veterans, agriculture and social security. 
The war cost estimate stood at $70 billion. 
The assumption was fighting would con- 
tinue till the fiscal year’s end, next June 
30. 

Effect. Congressmen talked of an 
$18 billion tax reduction for the first post- 
war year. Treasury officials were carpen- 
tering plans to prevent inflation from 
postwar dumping of bonds and to meet a 
prospective bill of $10 billion a year for 
veterans. 


Army Under Fire 


While the two-front war was in prog- 
ress, the Army and Navy got no back- 
talk about their top priority for men and 
material. But since VE day, criticism of 
Army policies has developed into a squall. 

Reasons. Troop redeployment was 
tying up the railroads. A vast 7 million- 
man Army was still in uniform, holding on 
to men needed for railroads and coal 
mines. While civilian shortages worsened 
for sugar, meats and fats, Army went on 
stock-piling food. While factories wanted 
to produce civilian goods, Army ordered 
more war materiel. 

So Army was blamed by Office of 
Defense Transportation for the railroad 
mess, by Interior Secretary Ickes for keep- 
ing miners in khaki, by Sen, Ed Johnson 
(D.-Colo.) for hoarding five million too 
many men. 

Effect. Army gave ground grudgingly 
to some of these gripes. It would ease the 
rail crisis by furloughing 4,000 railroaders 
and flying 25,000 men a month to Pacific 
embarkation points (this air transport 
would equal 625 Pullman loads). It would 





consider releases or furloughs for some 
coal miners. 

But Secretary of War Stimson ‘said 
“no mass discharges.” Army would re- 
lease 14 million men by next June under 
the point system but through inductions 
would throw seven million men against 
Japan. 


Butter into Soap 


OPA skirmished on the butter and 
meat fronts. 

Reports that Procter & Gamble had 
bought 90,000 Ibs. of rancid butter to 
make soap angered housewives, brought 
shouts from Congressmen and denial from 
OPA. \ 

P. & G. first confirmed the reports, 
looked again and confessed the “butter” 
was only inedible grease from cheese rinds. 
OPA admitted occasionally rancid butter 
—usually from ships’ stores after months 
at sea—was used for soap making, but 
“not in major amounts.” 

Enterprising officials of the Suffolk 
county, Long Island, tuberculosis sana- 
torium bought 22 head of live cattle be- 
cause they couldn’t get meat for patients 
at ceiling prices. Then OPA told them: 
You can’t slaughter cattle without a per- 
mit, and you can’t get a permit. “Ridicu- 
lous!” snorted County Supervisor. Charles 
Duryea, as he girded for a legal fight. 

OPA explained: No more slaughter 
licenses are being issued to institutions 
(thousands have applied) because “it 
would be impossible to enforce regulations 
... we haven’t the manpower.” The hospi- 
tal can sell its cattle to a licensed slaugh- 
terer, they said, buy back the beef. 


Last Day’s Work 


Senators recessed. A few stayed in 
Washington to work, most joined House 
members in home states. Before leaving 
they outlined work to be taken up when 
they reconvene Oct. 8. 

Hearings were started on the labor- 
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TEARS OF JOY. Gus Tricolas and family weep at reunion in Jersey City ofter seven years’ 
separation. Wife, child were among 364 Americans brought from Greece by mercy ship. 
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JOBS FOR ALL. Senate committee heard Sen. 
Murray (left) and Sen. O'Mahoney plead for 
full employment bill. 


backed “full employment bill.” Pointing 
to the surprise Labor party victory in 
England, sponsors threatened: U. S., too. 
might “go socialist” unless there are jobs 
for workers. (See Reconversion-itis. ) 
Also taking their cue from British 
elections, 17 “liberal” Senators held a 
last-day luncheon, laid plans to “take ini- 
tiative’ in economic and social reforms. 
A few bills were introduced before 
recess. Most important: (1) A plan by 
Sens. Wagner (D.-N. Y.) and Ellender 
(D.-La.) to stimulate private construction 
of 1,250,000 new homes a year after the 
war; (2) a proposal by Sen. McCarran 
(D.-Nev.) whereby the House would elect 
a Senator as Acting President if both the 
President and Vice President should die. 


“Lie’’—Elliott 


Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt got an 
Army discharge after five years of service, 
then made his first public statement on his 
unpaid “loans” from big businessmen. 

Charges that his father, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, helped his financial fina- 
glings were “a deliberate, infamous lie,” 
he said. 

Elliott’s money troubles came to light 
last June with disclosure he had borrowed 
$200,000 from A & P President John 
Hartford. Only $4,000 was repaid, 


Week at Home 


East: Sen. Hiram Johnson (R.-Cal.) 
78, died of a brain hemorrhage. 

The Hawaii Mars, world’s largest fly- 
ing boat, was damaged and sank in Chesa- 
peake Bay after a forced landing. Only 
one of its 10-man crew was injured. The 
craft will be salvaged. 

Five hundred women secretaries, be- 
tween 21 and 35, are wanted by U. S. 
Foreign Service as “duration girls,” to 
help reopen embassies and consulates. 
Salaries start at $1,800. 

Midwest: Total of 3,585,089 passen- 
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ger automobiles have disappeared from 
U. S. highways between July 1, 1941 and 
July 1, 1944, a registration survey dis- 
closed. 

Maj. Richard I. Bong, 24, American 
ace fighter pilot was killed when his jet 
propelled P-80 plane exploded. He is 
credited with 40 Jap planes. 

' Sen. Harlan J. Bushfield, (R.-S. D.) 
was stricken by brain hemorrhage in 
Huron, S. D., while enroute home. 

West: James J. Walker, former New- 
York Mayor, was under treatment for a 
stomach ailment in a Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia hospital. 

Farmer Henry Mais of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, sold potatoes to Army last winter. 
He wrote his name and address on one. 
It came back to him from Hawaii, bear- 
ing the additional name of Cpl. Clare E. 
Pfeffer. 

South: Married vets will have a place 
to live when they go back to University of 
Oklahoma: A $275 thousand apartment 
house. 

The Texas -Regular Party—formed 
last fall by Texas anti-Roosevelts—has 
been dissolved. “Personalities which cre- 
ated party issues have passed,” the com- 
mittee said, 

Alabama’s overseas veterans who 
hold automobile operators’ licenses have 
been exempted from obtaining 1944-1945 
permits. 


AMERICANA 


Switzerland Transplanted 


There'll be big doings in Green coun- 
ty, Wis., at war’s end. Then, Swiss of New 
Glarus will hold a real celebration; the 
actual centennial of their village will be 
marked quietly this week. 

How this dairy town was planted on 
Little Sugar river is not the usual pioneer 
story. In 1844 crop failure pinched over- 
crowded Glarus Canton, Switzerland, and 
nudged the trickle westward. An Emigra- 
tion Society raised $2,600, sent Nicholas 
Duerst and Fridolin Streiff to find a home- 
like spot in America. 

Trials. When 193 weary immigrants 
reached St. Louis to meet these guides they 
found the men still searching. Disheart- 
ened, many returned or took work; some 
died. The other 108 straggled up to Galena 
where they bumped into Duerst, hurrying 
back from Wisconsin. On Aug. 15, 1845 
they tramped into their new home—1,200 
acres of wilderness. 

For a year they lived two families to 
a cabin, worked communally. Then each 
man bought, installment-plan, 20 acres 
drawn by lot, When plunging wheat prices 
after the Civil War dragged their poverty 
to a new low, Glarners turned desperately 
to familiar dairying. Then prosperity came 
—to them and to Wisconsin. 

Old ways linger in New Glarus, 


Washington Parade 


Buyers’ Market. When Arthur 
Birnstengel, a romanceless farmer out 
Wisconsin way, asked Congressman Al- 
vin O’Konski to help him find a wife, 
it was to learn that practically every 
corner of the country had an abun- 
dance of eager females, unhandicapped 
by priorities and ready to travel: 

In fact, soon after the Associated 
Press carried his appeal he drew a jack- 
pot of 1,400 letters from 47 states and 
Canada. Only New Mexico held out 
on him. 

Birnstengel’s plea was that he was 
a widower with a 5-year-old son, so 
hard-pressed by farm work he couldn’t 
get out to meet folks, and that his 
local paper wouldn’t give him any pub- 
licity. His Congressman’s adroit aid 
fixed that, but after considering his 
pile of offers he decided that under the 
circumstances he could afford to be 
choosey. For example, he* promptly 
tossed out the Tennessee lady who 
wanted a bathtub with the deal. 

“T told her I have a showersevery 
time it rains,” he said. 

One woman long-distanced from 
California just as Birnstengel started 
his milking chores. He cut her off 
quick: “Anybody who would call a 
farmer at milking time wouldn’t make 
me a good wife. Goodbye.” 

Upshot was that  Birnstengel 
picked out a dozen prime prospects and 
wrote for further details. Final selec- 
tion was to be by elimination, he said. 

Meanwhile, a by-product .of the 
matter was an upsurge in Congressional 
mail from the rural lovelorn. Birnsten- 
gel’s publicity set many another lone- 
some body down to ask for similar aid 
from Washington. Maybe, some Con- 
gressmen figured, the summer recess 
came. just in time to save them from 
going into the matrimonial placement 
business as a sideline. 


Everybody's Vacation. Congress 
is home free and the country can 
breathe easy till Oct. 8—maybe, String 
to it is that both houses can be called 
back on three days’ notice by their 
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leaders, Democratic or Republican. 
That leaves Senate Leaders Barkley 
and White, and House Leaders McCor- 
mack and Martin with a dandy chance 
to spoil it all. But it’s a safe bet only 
a big emergency like a sudden surren- 
der of the Japs could make them whis- 
tle. 

With exception of a few short re- 
cesses, Congress has been on a con- 
tinuous grind since 1939. ItS last long 
vacation was in 1938—June through 
December, 

Back in 1940 Democratic leaders 
tried to put through a November ad- 
journment. But suspicious Republicans, 
reluctant ‘to leave Washington with 
Roosevelt at the wheel, joined dissatis- 
fied Democrats in the House to vote it 
down. Next attempt was in 1943 when 
the “conditional adjournraent” plan 
now being used was developed to per- 
mit a needed rest, July to September. 
It’s just Congress’ way of untying it- 
self from the President’s apronstrings. 


Future Guest. Their annual con- 
vention at Kansas City has just been 
declared a war casualty, but 250,000 
members of the Future Farmers of 
America are counting big on next year. 
If plans go through, they'll entertain 
President Harry Truman at their 1946 
gathering. 

It came about when President 
Truman, then Vice President, was in- 
vited to a dinner for the national FFA 
officers in Washington last winter. In 
an informal talk he told the boys he 
had heard about their big conventions 
in Kansas City and he hoped he would 
be invited to attend one. 

That was all right with the boys. 
He had already identified himself as a 
“good fellow” when he greeted young 
Oliver H. Kinzie, Cushing, Okla., FFA 
president, “I can always spot a dairy 
farmer by the way he shakes hands,” 
the President told him. That broke the 
ice and gave the group of young farm 
leaders a good laugh. Now they’re look- 
ing forward to another folksy visit with 
a Missouri farm boy who made good. 





International International 
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CONGRESS hops back if Leaders (I.-r.) Barkley, McCormack or White, Martin whistle. 
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..» SHE goes to the movies and church 
with us and hears everything for the first time in 
years. She can hardly wait to bear about your ex- 
periences and share ber new-found joy with you. 

Our friends say it’s a miracle. And I'll always 
bless the day I got her to go with me for a dem- 
onstration of that New Zenith Hearing Aid. She 
wouldn't part with it now for a thousand dollars. 


*x* * &* 


If you have friends or relatives who do not hear 
well, suggest that they visit the nearest Zenith 
dispenser and try a new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid. Their own ears will decide how much 
better they hear. No one will ask them to buy. 


There are three new Zenith Radionic Hear- 
ing Aids, priced at $40 and $50, to aid practi- 
cally every type of correctable hearing loss. And 
the new Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord is 
50 inconspicuous ...makes 
wearing a Zenith Hear- 
ing Aid as little notice. 
able as eyeglasses. 








Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost. 


THE NEW 


RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


f= PASTE ON PENNY POST CARD AND MAIL=== 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Pa-8a 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send me your FREE booklet about 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 
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cheese, milk and lace-making being the 
chief industries. Swiss dialect is heard in 
the streets, o-lee-olay-hees ring through 
the hills. Already a replica of the first 
cabin stands on the four acres set aside to 
build a “Pioneer Village” of first things in 
Green County. 

New Glarus is “a bit of Switzerland, 
transplanted and flourishing.” 


Meat Medley, 1882 


Grandma went the whole hog, even 
without rationing. And the whole beef, too. 
Cosmopolitan Cook and Recipe Book, 
printed for a Boston grocer of 1882, lists 
30 recipes for pigs feet, 12 for ox cheeks, 
heels, “lights and haslets.’’ New wrinkle 
for tripe was “‘sousing’”—boiled with vine- 
gar and spices. Calf’s head recipes ranged 
from fricassee to “cheese”; brain cro- 
quette was a delicacy. Specialties were 
beef palates fried in batter—‘Palates au 
Friture.” 


White Oak Basketeer 


Except on Indian reservations, the 
ancient craft of basket-making is almost 
a lost art in the U.S. But up in Dividing 
ay N.J., bald-headed Clarence Mor- 
gan helps keep it alive. Like the Indians, 
he turns his back on mechanical progress. 
Under a front-yard willow, astride his 
great-grandfather’s work stool, he makes 
baskets as Morgans have for 100 years. 

Good Oak. “First,” says he, “you 
got to get good, straight-grained white oak 
logs. I look a tree over, Indian-like, for 
moss along the butt.” With an ax and 
walnut-knot mallet he “bolts out” his logs 
—halves, quarters them to size. Then he 
“squares up” the bolts on a home-made 
shave-horse, which grips wood firmly, for 
shaving. Making a knife-cut in one end 
he pulls wood apart in “runs” six ft. long, 
trims them to thinness on the horse. These 
smooth strips are “splints,” but frame- 
work splints are called “uprights,” the rest 
is “filling.” 





N. N. Prescott 


FOOTWORK. You need three hands to start 
@ round-bottom splint basket. 


PATHFINDER 


Each basket type needs a different 
form, which Morgan makes of cedar logs 
filled out with wood strips. Forms fit a 
crude spindle, and he rotates them as he 
“runs up” his baskets. Droppers-in who 
gossip and watch want no part of his pro- 
fession. Morgan, though, refuses fine jobs 
down in Bivalve shucking oysters. His 
baskets mean “independence and no gev- 
ernment forms to fill.” 

Before the war oyster baskets brought 





most of his $20-a-week income. Now 
“everyday” baskets—laundry, bicycle 


keep him jumping. Morgan, 61, won’t 
work with willow. “That,” he says coldly, 
“is a different trade.” 


Atomic 


Bomb with 20,000 times power of TNT, 
made by U.S.-British science, will 
speed victory; opens new age 


Ten years ago U-235, a form of radio- 
active uranium, second heaviest known 
element, was discovered by Prof. Arthur 
J. Dempster of the University of Chicago. 

It held the secret of atomic power. 
The Nazis worked feverishly on it. So did 
U.S. scientists in co-operation with Cana- 
dian and English experts. 

Then last week came the White 
House’s world-shaking announcement: We 
had harnessed atomic energy (the tremen- 
dous force generated when the atom is 
split and the two halves are blown apart 
by their electrical charges) and had loosed 
it upon Japan in the form of an atomic 
bomb. The missile, dropped by parachute, 
was said to be one-tenth the size of a two- 
ton block-buster, 

Destruction. The resulting explosion 
was equal in force to 20,000 tons of TNT, 
2,000 times more powerful than the might- 
iest bomb ever made. It hit the Hiro- 
shima Army base near the Inland sea. Jap 
propagandists whined we were “the de- 
stroyer of mankind.” 

What happened could only be guessed. 
But from scientists who dared death in 
setting off an experimental bomb in New 
Mexico last month came this terrifying 
picture: 

A steel tower from which the bomb 
was suspended was vaporized. A huge 
cloud zoomed into the stratosphere. A 
blinding flash lit up a mountain range 
three miles away. Two men about six 
miles away were knocked down. There 
was a terrific sustained roar and 4a flash of 
light seen 120 miles away. 

Secret Factories. To develop atomic 
bombs U.S. spent $2 billion, employed 
125,000 workers, built two huge secret 
“cities” at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Richland, 
Wash.; and an experimental range and 
laboratory near Santa Fe, N. M. 


There scientists carried on where 
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others left off. In 1940, a fraction of a 
gram of U-235 was isolated at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota under direction of 
Prof. Alfred O. Nier. General Electric 
Laboratories had a bit more but even then 
both together represented only slightly 
over a hundred-millionth of a gram. 

And although uranium ore is plentiful 
in Colorado, Belgian Congo, Canada, Eng- 
land and Germany, Prof. Wilhelm Krasny- 
Ergen, Stockholm, found in 1940 it would 
take three years to produce one gram of 
U-235, or 1,500 years to produce 5 lbs. 

But the game was worth the candle. 
Prof. Niels Bohr, University of Copen- 
hagen, had learned U-235 was a great 
source of power. One pound of it would 
equal the energy of 5 million lbs. of coal 
or 3 million lbs. of gasoline. Five to to 
Ibs. would drive an ocean liner an indefi- 
nite period. 

Scientists’ Race. These were the 
theories about uranium when World War 
II plunged German and U.S.-British scien- 
tists into a race to perfect the atomic 
bomb. Here was the Nazis’ promised “se- 
cret weapon,” with which they hoped to 
beat the Allies at the 13th hour. 

Our work on the atomic bomb, which 
President Truman called “the greatest 
work of organwed science in history,” was 
the biggest, best-kept secret of the war. 

A greater discovery than electricity, 
the development of atomic energy, har- 
nessing the basic power of the universe, 
has vast powers for good and evil. While 
it could probably destroy civilization, it 
also is the best argument for peace be- 
cause of its colossal destructiveness. 

Peace Uses. Turned to constructive 
use, atomic energy suggests power plants 
the size of a telephone booth producing 
enough energy to run huge industries. 

What the future holds is unknown 
for while science has learned how to ex- 
plode atomic bombs, it has not yet dis- 
covered how to release such energy gradu- 
ally for sustained, controlled power. But 
possibilities are endless and frightening: 
So much so that President Truman will 
ask Congress to establish a commission to 
control its production and use. 


International 


TARGET JAPAN. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 


atomic bomb chief, sights enemy area. 
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THE WORLD 


Red Punch 


Japan dealt two crippling strokes; 
atomic bomb, Russia's declaration 
of war; tell Germany's fate 


Two earth-shaking blows hit Japan 
last week. First was the atomic bomb (see 
Science). Three days later came the sec- 
ond: Russia’s declaration of war. 

Russia’s action, hurling up to 2,000,- 
coo troops against Jap forces in Man- 
chukuo and providing Siberian bases for 
U.S. planes, which now can shuttle across 
Japan, came the same day President Tru- 
man returned to Washington from the Big 
Three meeting at Potsdam. 

The Potsdam report was not the final 
peace settlement of part 1 of World War 
II. Such a settlement will be made later 
when there is a German government with 
power to sign a treaty. 

But the report lays down, at length 
and in detail, the principles which will 
govern the final settlement. It also estab- 
lishes provisional boundaries in which 
only minor changes should be expected. 
Generalissimo Stalin, President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee have put their 
names, in that order, to what is undoubt- 
edly the framework of a German peace. 

Smaller Reich. It is a drastic peace. 
The Reich loses not only all its wartime 
conquests but also much territory which 
for a thousand years has been regarded as 
purely German. The new Germany will 
be only about two-thirds as large as that 
of 1914. Poland surrenders relatively bar- 
ren territory to Russia, nearly half of its 
pre-war area. But nearly as much German 
territory, rich in mineral deposits, in in- 
dustry, in good farmland and with a long 
Baltic coastline, is given to Poland in 
return. (See map, p. II.) 

The loss of territory, however, is 
not the most severe penalty that Germany 
will pay for Hitler’s crimes. It is the 
economic controls which will weigh most 





NEW BIG THREE. Attlee takes Churchill's chair with Truman, Stalin, to issue Potsdam repost. 


heavily on the German people. Not a 
single airplane and not one sea-going ship 
can be built in the Reich under the decrees 
laid down by the Big Three. Most of the 
heavy machinery of all kinds is to be 
moved to Russia, as reparation for the 
destruction there. 

Democracy. Much emphasis is placed 
by the report on the development of dem- 
ocratic institutions. in Germany. The 
courts, the schools, the press and local 
government all will be under Allied super- 
vision for an indefinite period. 

The immediate and unsettled issue 
is how the German people will live through 
the coming winter. Food is fundamental 
to that reconstruction, ‘‘on a democratic 
and peaceful basis,” which the Big Three 
planned for Germany in its former capital. 


Democracy Before Socialism 


There are predictions that the Free 
Enterprise system is doomed in Great 
Britain, as a result of the coming of a 
Labor Government with a huge majority in 
Parliament. These gloomy prophets over- 
look one important consideration. 

This is the fact that the British 
Labor Party has always been more in- 
terested in Democracy than in Socialism. 
And England, from the American view- 
point, is undemocratic in several respects. 

It has a semi-feudal agricultural sys- 
tem, with huge tracts of land owned by 
noble families and rented to tenant farm- 
ers whose agricultural labor is distinctly 
an underprivileged class. Until 1914, four 
dollars a week, with a 12-hour day, was 
standard for the English farm laborer. 

School Ties. England also has a high- 
ly aristocratic educational system, with 
university training almost closed to mem- 
bers of ‘the lower classes.’’ There is no 
counterpart for our state universities and 
agricultural schools. 

More opportunity in agriculture and 
education for the lower classes is a pri- 
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CLINGING FOR LIFE. Yank sub saved these 
Aussies after it sank Jap ship. 





mary objective of the British Labor 
Party. It will also move for nationaliza- 
tion of basic industry. But most of those 
who think that Attlee will put Socialism 
ahead of Democracy have probably never 
read the not-so-revolutionary program on 
which his party came to power. 


Air Noose 


Air power snatched another piece of 
sea power’s prestige, as the U. S. Twen- 
tieth Air Force announced its superforts 
have set up a complete blockade of Japan. 

“This is the first time,’ crowed an 
air officer, “that air power has carried the 
brunt of a strategic blockade of any mari- 
time nation.” 

The blockade, traditional war-winning 
strategy of the sea, which licked Napoleon 
and helped lick the Kaiser and Hitler, 
thus became a key move in the knockout 
air offensive against Japan. 

Harbors Mined. Superforts did it 
partly by direct blitz of Jap shipping, but 
chiefly by laying huge numbers of floating 
mines in the waters around Japan. From 
semi-tropicak southern islands to sub-Arctic 
reaches of the north, every important 
Japanese harbor, including those on the 
inland sea, was made dangerous for ships. 

But any answer to the riddle of how 
long Japan can resist against such odds 
depends on two unknown quantities: (1) 
Size of Japan’s hidden stockpiles and re- 
sources; (2) strength of the Japanese 
people’s will-to-suicide. 


Peron’s Red Friends 


Argentine labor leaders backed U. S. 
Ambassador Spruille Braden against their 
own dictator Peron. A delegation of 12 
prominent trades unionists visited the 
U. S. Embassy at Buenos Aires to “repudi- 
ate” Peron’s “campaign of defamation” 
against Braden. 

This was seen as a sign democratic 
elements are rallying to support Braden 
against Peron’s fascist regime. But Argen- 
tine communists are siding with Peron, 
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against Braden. (Basis for the anti- 
Braden propaganda was a speech by a 
Chilean communist.) 

Upset. At the San Francisco confer- 
ence, Russian Foreign Commissar Molotov 
fought to bar the Peron government from 
the United Nations. Molotov’s stand was 
frustrated largely because Latin American 
nations urged the U. S. to advocate ad- 
mitting Argentina regardless of its internal 
politics. 

Since then, however, Peron has wooed 
the reds, released some of their leaders 
from jail. The reds, in turn, have changed 
their party line to pro-Peron. 


Laval Returns 


The wings of Pierre Laval, for years 
the stormy petrel of French politics, are 
clipped at last. From the witness stand at 
the Petain trial he.returns to gloomy 
Fresnes Prison in Paris, there to await his 
own severe court examination. 

Former Premief and several times 
Foreign Minister of the pre-war French 
Republic, Laval, after the collapse of 
1940, became the actual leader of the 
Vichy Government, of which aged Mar- 
shal Petain was nominal head. 

No Refuge. From his hideout in 
Germany, Laval, three months ago, flew 
to Spain, while old Papa Petain returned 
voluntarily to France. Then Laval was 
exiled from Spain, flew to Austria, sur- 
rendered in the American zone and was 
promptly shipped to Paris. 

“You are going to learn a lot you 
didn’t know before,” he told the court 
at the Petain trial. A hostile audience lis- 
tened, watched his dark, oriental-looking 
face, and luminous, brown eyes as raptly 
as when he was France’s leading politician. 
He was worn and haggard, had lost 40 lbs. 

Double Talk. “I was never pro- 
Nazi,” he protested. “But who in his right 


192nd Week of War 


Japan: Typhoons and other rough 
weather failed to stop the U.S. air 
blitz. Bombings included a strike at 
Korea within 90 miles of Manchuria 
and a 6,000 ton superfort raid on five 
Jap cities—mightiest blow in the his- 
tory of air warfare. U.S. 20th Air 
Force continued to taunt impotent Jap 
defenders by naming towns to be 
bombed in advance. Carrier-based 


planes and fighters from Okinawa and 
Iwo Jima joined the B-29’s from the 
Marianas in pulverizing war potential 


throughout the country. Sea mines, 
laid from planes, cut Jap communica- 
tions with the mainland by sea to prac- 
tically zero. 

Wake: Strategic island was blasted 
by U.S. fleet and planes. 

China: Yanks bombed Shanghai 
and other key points; Chinese besieged 
Lingling. 








cme 
BEFORE AND AFTER. Pierre Laval as sleek Nazi stooge (left); and haggard treason witness. 


mind would have thought Germany would 
lose the war?” He charged Petain had or- 
dered him to broadcast: “I desire a Ger- 
man victory.” Now he expects leniency. 


Permanent Secret? 


Italy’s gif, from Potsdam was the 
promise of an open treaty to replace the 
still secret armistice terms imposed on 
liberated areas since September, 1943. 

“Italy has freed herself of the Fas- 
cist regime,” Potsdam said. “Conclusion 
of a peace treaty with a democratic gov- 
ernment will make possible Italian mem- 
bership in the United Nations.” 

While a treaty is negotiated, a tem- 
porary pact may replace parts of the 
armistice that haven’t already been 
scrapped. But the Allies have shown no 
intention of complying with the Bonomi 
government’s request to publish terms: 

Before VE day, military reasons were 
given for the secrecy. Now there’s no offi- 
cial explanation, but terms remain secret. 
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Poland's Key Position 


Of.all the questionmarks in postwar 
Europe, that which must be placed after 
the new Poland is the biggest. 

In many ways it is a very different 
country to that of six years ago. The 
change in the character of the country is 
more than geographical and economic. 
Millions of Poles with Slavic blood become 
Russians. But millions with German blood 
will now become Poles, 

At first the new Poland will be di- 
rected from Moscow. But Will that con- 
tinue to be the case? The country is big 
enough, and potentially strong enough, to 
stand on its own feet. Will it remain, in 
effect, a Soviet outpost; or will it re- 
nounce Communist control to build a 
democracy of the Anglo-American type? 

On that as yet unanswerable question 
hangs a much bigger one, Has the war 
saved western civilization in Europe, or 
has it merely substituted Russian domina- 
tion for that planned by Hitler? 
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POLISH BOUNDARIES DRAWN AT POTSDAM porallel prediction in Pathfinder, March 12, ‘45. 
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Winners 


Good sports, not glamor queens, fit 
Red Cross charm formula, are the 
G.I.'s choice, too 


It’s the girl with her feet on the 
ground who makes the grade with the com- 
bat troops, says Dorothy Yoder, chief of 
the American Red Cross personnel service. 

Beauty is seldom a handicap, but 
that’s not what the Red Cross looked for 
when it singled out the 7,000 girls, now 
overseas as canteen operators and club 
hostesses, plus the 2,000 or more being 
recruited to fill the increased need for 
recreational workers, 

The Red Cross girl can’t be solo- 
minded, said Miss Yoder. She must be a 
good mixer with other girls, as well as 
men, has to know how to listen, be under- 
standing, must take menial tasks and ad- 
venture in her stride, look her best in the 
bargain. Also, she has to use smart head 
work to keep the heart out of trouble. 
The prima donna isn’t popular, neither is 
the shirker nor the girl with a mission, 

A Gamble. Once “in,” the Red Cross 
girl takes pot-luck. She may get a “gravy 
train” assignment, arranging parties at sol- 
diers’ rest camps on the French Riviera. 
It’s an even chance she’ll drive a club- 
mobile up the Burma Road through Holly- 
wood-size jungle rains, taking coffee, 
doughnuts, entertainment to _ isolated 
American troops, 

Summed up, Miss Yoder believes the 
qualities which win overseas are those 
which men most want at home—friendli- 
ness, tact, lack of heroics, good-natured 
pluck, the cleancut American look. 


Flatterers 


Keeping pace with the times, latest 
styles in neckwear combine utility, beauty, 
stress color. : 

Double-duty gilets, wearable over a 


International Fashions 


WARDROBES PERK UP with scorf snood, double-duty gilet, Timely’s reversible ascot collar. 


basic dress, under a jacket, are shown in 
plaid taffeta, bright rayon. Another merry 
two-timer is the reversible ascot scarf 
collar, which can be tied on, worn either 
side out, comes in two-color combinations. 

Scarfs make glamor news as turbans, 
sashes, halter-tops, or just tucked into 
jackets. A new type of snood is fashioned 
of two long scarfs and a thick hair rat. 
One scarf makes the snood, the other, 
rolled around rat forms small puff brim. 

There’s no shortage of ways to pep up 
an old wardrobe, flatter a new. 


Medal Homes 


As one of 11 children of a tenant 
farmer, Sgt. Jimmy Hendrix, Lepanto, 
Ark., didn’t get much education, many 
“breaks” as a boy, but he picked up the 
stuff of which courage is made. 

When left as lone survivor of his 
company in battle, the sergeant knew what 
to do. He destroyed two 88-mm. gun posi- 
tions, two German machine gun nests, 
captured the crews, carried three wounded 
Americans to safety. 

It wasn’t a stylish home that pro- 
duced the Lepanto Congressional Medal 
holder, a reporter discovered. ‘“‘We’re just 
as we are, just farm folks,” father Hen- 
drix explained, dismissing a hint he should 
dress up for a press picture, give the local 
hero a swankier birthright. The family, 
called in from the fields, posed as they 
were. 

Jimmy Hendrix knew himself to be 
as good as anyone else; proved himself to 
be as good, or better. 


Postponed Reunions 


Wives and families won’t be scram- 
bling overseas to be with Army of Occupa- 
tion soldiers. 

Reason they'll have to wait for re- 
unions in this country is President Truman 
doesn’t want Americans to settle in Eu- 
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rope. The problem can best be solved by 
getting soldiers back home, he said, point- 
ing out the Army will send low-point re- 
placements for the high-point fighters. 


Men’s Styles 


Civvies mothballed when servicemen 
went away may now be either too large, 
too small—certainly’ out-of-date. New 
loose styles make former sharp waistlines, 
tight trouser waistbands obsolete. 

If G.I.’s find they have to start their 
wardrobes from scratch, suit No. 1 should 
be blue, with grey hat, black shoes, ac- 
cording to Civilian Basic, style guide by 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. Second suit should 
be medium-toned grey; third “by all 
means brown.” Up-keep advice is given 
along with warning that suits will feel 
strangely large at first to men accustomed 
to form-fitting uniforms. 


Itemized 


Home Coiffure. Inexpensive home 
permanent wave kits now include a creme 
lotion, duplicate ingredients used in beauty 
salon cold waves. 

Venetians. Cleanser for use on vene- 
tian blinds without removing from win- 
dows, lifts dirt like magic. 

Flickerproof. A new aluminum shield 
that fits onto any size fluorescent light 
tube deflects light so flicker doesn’t show. 

No-Drip Tape. A pliable, cork-filled 
tape for wrapping cold-water pipes, stops 
drip, seals valves, joints, also protects 
against rust, corrosion, can be painted. 


Rainbows 


Army cutbacks continued to bright- 
en the civilian food picture. An end to 
rationing of canned vegetables seemed in 
sight, as supplies were declared above 
estimates and points went off such other 
blue-stamp items as citrus and vegetable 
juices, 

Increase in civilian butter supplies 
will mean nearly two-thirds Ibs. more per 
family in August than in June, according 
to present estimates. 

Except for some fresh foods, meat 
and canned fruits, there was easing all 
along the line. Canned fruits are running 
below last year’s figure. Improvement in 
the meat supply, as a result of Army cut- 
backs for 1946, cannot be expected for a 
matter of months, housewives were 
warned, 


Roasting Ears 


Rolling to market is a five-year- 
record load of corn on the cob, dish Amer- 
icans miss most in alien lands, summer 
favorite since the day the Pilgrim Fathers 
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Pathfinder Photo 


ROASTIN' EARS done Indian fashion, a treat. 


picked up the roasting ear notion from 
the Iroquois, grew their first corn crops 
near Plymouth Rock. 

Corn was the first vegetable com- 
mercially canned. By 1850, Maine canners 
were shipping it in tin-plate cylinders as 
“fresh food” to ship crews, to Europe as 
an “exotic New World delicacy.” Cans 
sometimes exploded, but that doesn’t hap- 
pen any more and corn follows our troops 
wherever they go, is their favorite vege- 
table. They'll get a good share of this 
year’s 30-million-case pack, but since 
that’s twice as much as was canned in a 
pre-war year, civilians won’t suffer much. 

Canned, frozen, kernel or creamed, 
corn is a fine dish but ask any American 
how he likes it best and he'll say, “right 
off the cob,” two rows at a time. 

Corn time is picnic time and the really 
super-way to cook a roasting ear is the 
way the Indians did it, in the coals of a 
campfire. Just shove the ears in, husk and 
all. In 8 to 10 minutes the juicy kernels 
will be tender, ready to husk, ready for 
butter, salt, pepper, ready to eat. 


HEALTH 


Painless Tooth Drill 


There'll be few mourners when the 
dentist’s drill winds up on the junk heap, 
and it may be that happy time is approach- 
ing. Dr. Robert S. Black, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., reported in The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association a new device 
which cuts tooth enamel swiftly and with- 
out pain, 

It is an “airbrasive,” a machine which 
applies an abrasive dust, aluminum oxide, 
against the tooth with a pinpoint of com- 
pressed air. Another stream of air diverts 
the used abrasive and tooth debris into a 
container. No pressure is exerted against 
the tooth, no heat, and the only sound is 
the slight hiss of the air. 

Used on a typically nervous patient 


BOOK 


Yes, a ROASTER Built Into 
Your Monarch Electric Range 


Imagine, in addition to your reg- 
ular oven, the Monarch Roaster 
Range gives you an extra, auxiliary 
oven at cooking top height .. . 
convenient for roasting, complete 
dinners, casserole dishes, and light 
baking. No bending, just lift the 
cover. Current economy reduces 
fuel cost. Go to your nearest 
Monarch dealer now, be one of the 
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with sensitive teeth, it prepared a deep 
and complicated cavity so swiftly, pain- 
lessly the patient had to have a mirror to 
be convinced the work was done. 


112 Sleepless Hours 


They were the longest five days the 
12 conscientious objectors had ever spent. 
Volunteer guinea pigs for Army’s test to 
find out effects of no sleep on men in com- 
bat, conducted at California Institute of 
Technology, they had gone 112 hours 
without sleep, while scientists gave them 
daily physical and mental tests, took notes 
on their reactions, 

First and second days of the experi- 
ment found the CO’s little affected. They 
chopped trees, hiked, went in for strenu- 
ous sports. By the third day ping pong, 
pool, walking were as much as most could 
manage. The home stretch found them 
groggy, bumping into trees, moving like 
automatons, slapping, tickling each other 
to stay awake. All of them were still 
awake, on their feet when test ended. 

What was learned by the test is a 
closely guarded secret, but Army will use 
it to devise methods of pepping up sol- 
diers subjected to combat fatigue. 





Regular brushing with an efficient 
cleanser is one of the essentials for sound 
teeth. It should become a habit early in life. 
A good cleanser is Baking Soda, either Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. 
Both are acceptable as 
tooth cleansers to the 
American Dental Asso- 
ciation Council. 








OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
hs 


Wh. O..: Baking Soda is 





Cie 


used just like any tooth 
powder. It not only 
cleans well, but helps | 
brighten teeth to their 
—Zm=- natural color, has a 


pleasant after-taste. Children can use it freely | 


International 


OH, OH! And this CO had three days to_go. 


because its cost is so low—just a few cents for | 
a package that will give weeks of brushings. | 








Gangsters’ Bible 


Rarest of the rare manuscripts in the 
University of Chicago’s collection are 145 
letter-size parchment leaves—a ninth cen- 
tury original of the New Testament cata- 
loged as “The Gangsters’ Bible.” 

“For'such an important piece as this 
New Testament codex, the Argos Lection- 
ary, to emerge here in Chicago,” said the 
University, “is simply a marvel.” Its dis- 
covery in a notorious southside gangland 
hangout is no less fantastic. 

The gospel lectionary, written in rare 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Get a 


THERMOSTAT 
for your 


WARM MORNING 
COAL HEATER 


You'll enjoy greater comfort, convenience and safety 
in operation of your Warm Morning with the new 
O'Connell Thermostat. Save money, too, as it con- 
serves fuel. Control is compact, durable, dependable. 
Can be installed in two minutes. Thousands already 
in use. Price only $5.85. O'Connell Controls, 120 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


4ede+ Bot This Book FREE 











Aunt Martha's Hot Iron Transfers can be used several 
times—over and over, and over again. To acquaint you 
with the wide choice of designs available in these 
improved transfers, this FREE book is yours for the 
asking. It picturestransfer designs for pillow cases, tea 
towels, baby clothes—over 100 needlework designs suit 
able for gifts, bazaars, and personal use. To get your 
free copy of Aunt Martha's book of designs, just send 
your name and address with the name and address of 
your favorite department or variety store.” 


waptss” | RANGE ER 


3956C Central Street * Kansas City 2, Missour' 
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Try giving him Ovaltine 


F a child’s diet lacks certain food elements 

serious things can happen. Poor appetite— 
faulty nerves—bad teeth—stunted growth— 
soft bones—defective eyesight! 

Ovaltine supplies food elements frequently 
deficient in ordinary foods. Three glasses 
made with milk provide a child’s daily re- 
ey of appetite Vitamin B,, Vitamins 

, D and G, and minerals Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Iron. 

But Ovaltine is more than just a vitamin car- 
rier. It also provides basic food substances— 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve and 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard appetite and nor- 
mal growth. 

So if your child eats poorly or is thin and 
nervous, turn to Ovaltine. 


OVALTINE 
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END 

4a\") “ WEEDS Pl 
eas =—— New Plasticlape! 
TOC ee ee 


mends holes, tears, snags, worn spots 
in shirts, blouses, coats, dresses, trou- 







sers, underwear, hosiery, bedsheets, 
towels, tablecloths, etc. Mends are 
smooth and neat; no lumps. Will not come off; stands 
washing, dry-cleaning. Save many hours of tedious mend- 


ing and darning. Save money! Sells tike wiid! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS  .5p'..o°%, “Sit Jt 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name. KR STEE CO. 842 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph,Leader 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs 
marvelous assortment of 
\ flaming rainbow colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY... ORDER NOW—PAY 


g LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for fall plant- 
FR : ing for only $1.69 plus c. o. d. postage. Cash 





















orders sent prepaid. +++ Prompt action 
brings you 25 quality gladiola bulblets FREE. 
Act now. Send your name and address to: 


HOLLAND DUTCH TULIP co. Dept. M-30 
P. O. Box 47 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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unical script and embellished with illu- 
minated headbands and _ initial letters, 
was among the ecclesiastical treasures of 
Argos, Greece. 

Bargain. During the Greek revolu- 
tion (1820), the great-grandfather of 
Mike Biskos, manager of Chicago’s Colo- 
simo Restaurant, found the manuscript 
among the ruins of a church. 

Biskos kept the Bible at the restaurant 
over which gangsters Johnnie Torrio and 
Al Capone had headquarters. There the 
famous codex was reported used as gang- 
land’s oath book. On it they swore al- 
legiance before hi-jacking missions, 

When the University learned of its 
existence, they dickered to buy it. Biskos 
settled for $1,000. (The fourth century 
Codex Sinaiticus, owned by the Russian 
czar, was sold to Britain by the Soviet 
government after the revolution for a half 
million dollars.) Since 1930, the “Gang- 
sters’ Bible” has been the “most distin- 
guished manuscript in the University’s 
collection.” 


Signal in Spain 


Non-Catholic churchmen found chill 
news in Dictator Franco’s new charter, 
which re-affirmed Roman Catholicism as 
Spain’s religion, limited all others. 

Behind this were two red-letter dates 
in the turbulent recent history of Catholic 
Spain: 1931 when the Republic broke old 
ties between church, state, and 1939 when 
Franco re-established Catholicism. 

Effect. Now Franco has further en- 
trenched the state church. While no one 





“will be molested for his religious be- 
liefs and private practice,” Spain’s non- 
Catholics are forbidden street corner evan- 
gelism, outdoor services, parades, church 
signs or other identification. 

This part of Franco’s charter empha- 
sizes his close ties to the Vatican and re- 
| calls the Pope’s “praise and gratitude” last 
|. Christmas for Franco’s “generosity.” 





Press Association 


SUPPORTED. Archbishop Play Deniel is Spain's 
Roman Catholic primate. 





The earliest rubberized fabric — 
invented by Mackintosh — became 
soft and sticky in the summer, 
stiff and useless in the winter. 
It remained for an American — 
Charles Goodyear, the inventor of 
‘‘vulcanization’’—to make rubber 
a useful commercial product. 


The TRIUMPH Flashlight Bat- 
tery is another example of the 
American genius for improvement. 


Constructed on a new princi- 
ple, the TRIUMPH Battery has 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, 
even at high temperatures! 


Regardless of when it was made or how 
long you keep it, your new TRIUMPH 
Flashlight Battery will be 100% effi- 
cient when you are ready to put it 
into use. 


FOLLOW VICTORY «x 


For duration, TRIUMPH INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED of 
Elkton, Md., will continue to produce 100% for Victory 














THE TOWN 


Selling Out 


U.S. agencies, ordered by Congress, 
are liquidating 31 community hous- 
ing projects, 10 in Missouri 


The Federal government is getting 
out of the community-housing business. 
Thirty-one projects are in the process of 
being liquidated. The three famed “Tug- 
well Towns,” experiments in garden-city 
planning, probably will be turned over to 
private interests after the war. 

For several years Congress has been 
prodding the Federal agencies to unload 
their community projects. Federal Public 
Housing Authority complied by starting to 
sell 21 subsistence homestead projects. 

Too Small. FPHA, after eight months 
of studying the situation at Greendale, 
Wis., decided the village (572 dwellings, 
65 farmhouses) is too small “to operate 
economically as a political, commercial, or 
governmental unit.”’ The other two experi- 
mental towns, Greenbelt, Md., and Green- 
hills, Ohio, probably also will be sold. 

In selling the three communities, 
FPHA will seek to require the buyers to 
continue the projects’ development. 

Farm Security Administration, mean- 
while, was preparing to auction on Aug. 
23 the 10 communities for sharecroppers 
evicted from farms in southeastern Mis- 
souri in 1939. 

Now, however, citizens’ groups are 
trying to form a corporation fer buying 
the 10 communities, housing some 580 
families in the seven “boot heel” counties 
of Missouri. Under the plan each Delmo 
(Delta Missouri) family is expected to 
raise $100; the rest of a $200,000 fund will 
come from individuals and organizations. 

Out Again? FSA established the 
Delmo homes in 1939 when a switch from 
sharecropping to day labor by a large 
group of Missouri cotton planters forced 
hundreds of families onto the highways 
with no place to live and nowhere to go. 


CONTRAST. Will southeastern Missouri tenant farmers who 


Each family was assigned to a cheap, but 
new, clean home, with an acre of land for 
gardening, costing FSA $1,000, renting at 
$6.50 a month. Delmo folks work for 125 
days a year on the cotton farms (at $1 to 
$2.50 a day) and wherever they can the 
remainder of the time. Their government- 
built homes are far better than the tum- 
bledown ‘cropper shacks from which they 
were evicted. 

A second eviction may force them on 
the highways again. 


“Gripe Sheet’ 


San Diego, Cal., is a “Navy town.” 
Normally, ““Dago”’ is an easy going place 
in the tradition of the original Spanish set- 
tlers, but during wartime it boomed. 

The boom created the _ inevitable 
shortcomings of an overcrowded city. 
Servicemen groused they were being 
rooked by merchants, pushed around in 
the restaurants. The wails grew so loud 
San Diego found itself referred to as a 
“gyp city.” 

To overcome the situation and bad 
publicity, San Diego is asking servicemen 


‘to list their complaints on an official “gripe 


sheet.””’ Each complaint will be investi- 


gated. 


Strike for Sanitation 


The 350 miners’ families of Force, 
Pa., live in spotless homes, have electric 
stoves, refrigerators, washing machines. 
But the modern cabinet sinks have no fau- 
cets because there is no running-water. 

Most of the town’s water comes from 
rainbarrels, and the drinking water comes 
out of wells, five of which have been re- 
cently condemned.as being contaminated 
by sewage. 

As clean as they are inside, the 42- 
year-old houses are grimy outside. The 
streets are dirt-filled, and the drainage 
ditches afloat with garbage. 


PATHFINDER 


Protest. Force’s womenfolk have 
long complained about the unsanitary con- 
ditions, but it was only when Dr. Eliza- 
beth Hayes resigned in protest as company 
doctor for the Shawmut Mining Co., which 
owns the town, that the men acted. They 
struck, demanding clean water and a doc- 
tor. 

Commented Frank Lambert, com- 
pany manager: “Mining towns have a life 
expectancy of about 25 years. These 
towns (in the Force district) are old and 
their lives are wearing out. It would be 
too expensive to equip them for modern 
conditions. I don’t know where you'd get 
the pipe and labor.” 


Veterans Welcome 


All-out community support and inter- 
est, together with a personal approach to 
personal problems, have won _ national 
recognition for Bridgeport’s friendly old 
gray house on Golden Hill st., one block 
from the center of the industrial Connec- 
ticut community. 

Since it opened last October, more 
than 3,000 persons have come to the house 
for aid and advice from the Community 
Advisory Service Center (90% of them 
servicemen or veterans). 

All-Community. The center is sup- 
ported by the people of Bridgeport and 30 
surrounding towns through Community 
Chest, and is run by the whole community 


through interlocking committees repre- 
senting industry, labor, education, 


churches, veterans’ organizations, etc. 

A paid staff of six, plus volunteers 
and aides paid for by private groups (the 
banks pay for a full-time financial ad- 
visor), handles 90 cases a day. Director is 
Bill Hope, a businessman with a long rec- 
ord of civic service. He says: “You have 
to make everybody feel a part of it.” 

Citizens in and around Bridgeport 
have been aroused to the need for helping 
each veteran personally. Everybody in the 
area wants to help. 

No Runaround. The Center began as 
a “problem clearing house.’”’ Cases are re- 
ferred to the Red Cross, United States 
Employment Service and other agencies, 
but the Center always checks the result. 





quit ramshackle huts (right) for new Federal homes (left) be evicted again? 
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Never give 
an itch an inch 


Given a little leeway, fleas’ll spread faster 
than the cat takes the tree when I chase 
her ... make my life miserable, too. 

Let’s give ’em the old ONE-TWO. 
Regular weekly dustings of Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Powder on my coat and un- 
dersides kill fleas on the spot. 

And Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap i in my 
bath kills fleas and eggs, while it cleans 
and soothes my skin and removes the scurf. 

Now’s the time to start a SKIP-FLEA 
knock-out. You can get both powder and 
soap at the drug or pet store,.. and a 
FREE new Sergeant’s Dog Book, too. Or 
use this coupon— 


1 ~ thedieeebewet partons 


Sergeant's onnsowens 4 


Dept. 32-M, Richmond 20, Virginia. Send the 
q FREE 40-page illustrated Dog Book to: i 


Ename 
é & Address 


oo 
For more 


flea control Vat 
WARREN'S 


CHEWING GUM 


City 
r— 











Made B 
BOWMAN GUM, INC. 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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MAKES PERFECT CIGARETTES 
EVERY TIME! With Factory Uniformity 
Works like magic! No ta; Nothing to 
get out of order. Beautiful tr ” 
plastic and metal. Entirely NEW 

principle and operation. SA 75% oF 
CIGARETTE COSTS! Use your favor- 
ite cigarette or pipe tobacco. Buy for 

‘or boys in the service, 


ORDER NOW! If dealer 
can’t supply you, write direct. 


110 E. FIFTH ST 
DAYTON 2.0HI0 





PLASTICO 
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ing prices on purchases of fresh fruit by 
private processors, co-operative organiza- 
tions enjoy significant advantages.” 

In Chicago, Karl S. Dixon of National 
Tax Equality Association called it part of 
a swing toward co-ops because of “unfair 
tax and ceiling differentials.” He said it 
may forecast “turning the whole Welch 
company into a tax-free co-op.” 

John H. Davis, executive secretary, 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
shot back: “Co-ops pay all taxes except 
federal income taxes which they don’t pay 
because they make no profits.” But he 
questioned whether this would be a real 
co-op, pointing out: “The test is whether 
the farmers control it.” 

In New York, Kaplan’s only com- 
ment was: “My aim in life is to help 
others.” 


EDUCATION 


Spanish Is Tops 


“Jack’s going to study Spanish this 
fall. Great business opportunities ahead 
in South America.” Parents have been 
talking this way since the Twenties. Still 
the Spanish trend continues. 

Back in 1915, 25% of high school 
students in the U.S. were enrolled in. Ger- 
man language classes, 9.8% studied French 
and only .o2% Spanish. By 1928, the pic- 
ture had’ changed. German enrollments 
were down to 1.84%, French up to 14.02% 
and Spanish jumped to 9.44%. 

Spanish Popularity. The French and 
German ratios have continued pretty much 
the same throughout the war, but Spanish 
continued to grow. 

Now commercial Spanish is expected 
to grow in popularity because of our good- 
neighbor Latin-American policy. 


G.I. University 


The world’s biggest university opened 
its doors in Europe. 

With 4 million textbooks on hand and 
more than 13,000 teachers trained, the 





G.I. CLASS learns dairy farming in France. 


Turn Over 
A New 


| Don’t be a drudge in a hot kitchen. Stop 
| using the canning methods of 25 years ago. 


| The Burpee Way of Home Canning is mod- 
ern, easier, quicker, safer and a lot of fun. 
Can every kind of vegetable, fruit, fish, but- 
ter, meat, chickens when tender and plenti- 
| ful. Can three to four times as much food 
| with less fatigue. 

| STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING. Send for this 
| mew book, 16 pages of interesting canning reading. 

BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
139 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Illinois 
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This Easy Way By Ear! 

No note reading . . . simple as child’s play. All 
mystery is removed from piano playing by using 
the magic-like ogee hord Slide and Trans- 
poser, slong with the “ PLAY BY EAR” 

tion Book. You just adjust the chord slide and 
the proper chord keys appear for you to play. 
Send for them today.. . special combination 














Instruc- 





price of $3.00 C.O.D. Order from E. A. White 
Agency, Dept. 9c, 7024 Eastern Ave., 
Washington 12, D. C. 


quick CASH FOR YOU/ 


N. W. 


HOWING NEWEST 
Christmas Cards 


MAKE MONEY-—lots of it — between now and 
Christmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS including 25 for $1.00. Also 
fast-selling BOXES Lr | our outstanding 
“BLUE RIBBON” ASSORTMENT. Exceptional 
gift wrappings, etchings, Religious Assortments. 
Samples sent on approval. No pony neces- 
sary- CHAS. A. BELZ CO., Dep 

1711 WALNUT ST. SRILADELPHIA, PA. 


Modern Memorials $600 
Z (Delivered) 
Easily Installed 


Cast aluminum, 6x16 
inches, highly polished 
raised lettering, border, 











slightly higher. 








wreath. CAST BRONZE 
Write today for free section of actual 
marker, tree catalog of other styles, sizes. prices, 
rae tatives Wan 
FIRESTONE NDRY, Dept. 31, Ashland, O. 
WANT a permanent business 

potegstee of your own? 

hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 

goeteetes run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
a weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
// SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
CHRISTMAS CARDS pian. 
AMAZING “OILETTE’’ CARDS (25 
pene Sere Oot ede fast, "Gore 


s Christmas 

. up. 9 other profit Assortm: 

gatures-clever {deas, ip totoesprate 
PURO CO., 3641 Locust, Dent. 560° St.Louis, Mo. 
HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
morefun to your daysafield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 
HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE, 204 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 
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WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Buy More War Bonds 










YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


























BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 
Y Darwin,Triumph,Leader 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rainbow colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY ...ORDER NOW — PAY 
LATER, Bulbs reach. you in time for fall — 
ing for only $1.69 plus ee. oe da. pestane. 
orders sent prepaid. Sae 
brings you 25 quality eladiola pulblets FREE. 
Act now. Send your name and address 
MICHIGAN BULB co., Dept. R-1423 
148 Monroe Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
e 
Shortage of Writers Creates New 
*,¢ * 
Opportunities... FREE information ! 
A shortage of writers has created many big-paying 
opportunities for beginners and amateur writers to 
pinch hit for many now in Service. In most cases no 
. ecial talent is required; all that is usually needed is 
e ability to write understandably. This work can 
be done at home. Ideas can be rewritten from news- 
papers, magazines, books, radio, or from incidents 
occurring in your own neighborhood. A number of 
new writers have reporte d earning good sums of 
money for the first time in their lives. Similar oppor- 
tunities now available to others. To ac eo readers 
of this magazine with possibilities of earning big 
money by writing, Comfort Writer’s Service — an 
old-established firm—will send complete information 
free of all cost or obligation. Act Today! Clip 


Coupon below or send postcard or letter. 
Torr Tretia 


a 
: COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE , 
&  200-T18 SOUTH SEVENTH ST.,ST.LOUIS2,MOo. & 
' Send me FREE details how I may earn big @ 
g money by writing ’ 
: » SS Pr rr en et eee ri : 

x 
' ee Ss abpebbideedensvepaciecti ia 5 
: + a a eee eed State H 
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Army’s post hostilities education program 
expects one million American soldier-stu- 
dents when it gets in full swing this fall. 
Attendance is strictly voluntary, 

They will be G.I.’s, Wacs, Army 
nurses and a limited number of officers. 

Business-minded. They can pick 
from 300 courses including auto mechan- 
ics, livestock production, journalism, 
languages, engineering, fine arts. Most 


| popular course at summer sessions now 
| under way: 


Small business management. 
Most students will attend one of 
2,000 Army “unit schools” and university 
centers scattered through Europe and Brit- 
ain. More advanced scholars can study 
law, literature, music, medicine at Oxford, 
Cambridge, the Sorbonne, and universi- 
ties of Rome and Florence. To help Army- 
trained teachers run the program, 150 top 
educators are going overseas this year. 


More Gershwin 


Columbia marks August with an all- 
Gershwin list, issuing three headlining 
sets of new records plattering a sparkling 


Rhapsody in Blue, Porgy and Bess music | 


and An American in Paris. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra with Os- 
car Levant as piano soloist lifts the Rhap- 
sody to unprecedented heights (X-MX- 
251: Two 12-inchers). Porgy and Bess, 


| now transformed into a symphonic picture 


by the Pittsburgh Symphony, becomes a 
memorable experience (M-MM-572: Three 
12-inchers), and the rhapsodic ballet, with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
rounds out the brilliant picture (X-MX- 
246: Two 12-inchers). 

Nor does the Gershwin wave stop 
there. Decca joins the parade in a nos- 
talgic album of Gershwin hits played by 
Paul Whiteman and his Concert Orchestra 
(DA-31), and Dinah Shore, batting for 
Victor, sings Gershwin Show Hits in a 
Victor Showpiece. 

Direct Hit. Decca, in gilding popu- 
lar music, does it again in Carousel, the 
Theatre Guild musical play. In Album 
DA-400 (five 12-inch records and ex- 
planatory brochure) it presents the pro- 
duction in capsule with the glamour of the 
original cast. The recording debut of the 
New York City Symphony in the Strauss 
Death and Transfiguration is a little sad 
(Victor M-roo6: Three 12-inchers). 

Best Variety. Top recommendations: 
Nan Merriman and the Victor Orchestra, 
Spitalny conducting, in You and the 
Night and the Music (Schwartz) and 
Time On My Hands (Youmans); I'd 
Rather Be Me and On the Atcheson, 
Topeka & Santa Fe sung by Bing Crosby 
(Decca); Riff Staccato and Everything 
But You by Duke Ellington (Victor); and 
Nevada and That's It by Tommy Dorsey 
(also Victor). 








The saw most 
carpenters use 


Ask the carpenters you know what makes 
of saws they use. You will learn what 
many investigations have _ revealed 
—most carpenters use Disston Saws. They 
will tell you that Disston Saws are faster- 
cutting, stay sharper longer, and can 
always be depended on for clean, accu- 
rate work ... results which can be cred- 
ited to the superiority of Disston Steel, 
its fine temper and the rare skill of 
Disston Saw makers. 


Take care of the Disston Saws you now 
have, and they will continue to serve 
you well until more new saws can be 
released for civilian needs, Many hard- 
ware retailers and saw repairmen pro- 
vide a special saw sharpening service. 
They will be glad to help you keep 
your Disston Saws—or other quality 
make—in good serviceable contidien 


If you need a new Disston Saw or other tool for essential 
work, discuss your problem with your Hardware 
Retailer—he may be able to help you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


805 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual tells how to use and care 
for tools. FREE at your Hardware 
Store, or write to us for a copy. 











WHEN NERVES SIGNAL 


YY 


a 


SORETONE LINIMENT 
gives quick relief on contact! 


When muscles are miserable, reflex 
nerve action flashes the pain. Relieve it 
with the liniment especially made to 
soothe aches due to fatigue, exposure. 

Soretone Liniment has special rubi- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing 
warmth from a heating pad, Quickly 
increases surface blood at pain area. 

Nothing else is “just like Soretone.” 
Quick relief assured or price refunded, 
50¢. Hospital size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi— 
on contact! 









gentle Heat-Effect— 
The Safe, Proven Heating 


——<$ — — $——_—$ $$ 
FEET HURT? wee roar cision 
& NEW FOOT CUSHION 
Many with tired, aching fost have found happy relief! 
80 comfortable—LIKE ALKING ON A PILLOW! 
Made of fine soft, sp< oon, material, leather covered 
Bo light, flexible—eushions and helps relieve your feet 
from heel to toes. Lf you suffer from metatarsal cal- 
louses, corns,foot pains or fallen arches. try Dr. Barron's 
Foot Cushion. Wear in any shoes—helps make walking 
@ pleasure. Doctor says: “I reco ymmend Foot Cush- 
6 to foot sufferers.” Send only $1.95 for A PAIR-~ 
or will ship C.O.D., plus postage. STATE SHOE SIZE 
ND if MAN OR WOMAN, 30 DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back of ¥gu don’t get biessed 
lit! ORTHO COMPANY, Gis West 83rd St., 
|, New York City 2 


INVENTORS 


Industry needs your ideas now! Manufacturers 
are getting ready NOW for post-war sales and 
production. Factories must have products to 
take up the slack after war orders stop. Get 
our NEW FREE inventor’s book today and 
valuable “invention Record’’ form. Act now. 





McMORROW AND BERMAN, 
102-F ATLANTIC BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY DAILY! 


Show friends, and others Personal Christm: 
Cards, 25 for $1 with gender’s name. Make big 


profits. Noex wiemeonectes, 
Send for Free Personal Samp! FREE 
8 ae Gee om 54 Samples 
so 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES. 


4) years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— Voice, 
!.or Training and ‘— Singing, Choral Conducting, Pub- 
lic School Music—H meory of Music, Harmony, Advanced 
(‘omposition, a The only home study school 
teaching all courses ing to degree, Bachelor of Music. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Svite U-230, 765 Oakwood Boulevard, ee 15, i. 
Send a Sennen and Mustrated $9800R 86F..o coc ccccvce one 
ees Py SE Pe se ir TERETE CTC course 
BONG .bes Ghindeete coccccdsceoccces cs : cece eccssetece 
IE kdae Sine 0.4 oF b.c 00's bc oN se ceSTb ce pdFevowscdeccece 


City. State 
Give experience 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES. 





A Wager: I certainly wouldn’t say 
Wortman’s letter was written by a person 
who would-brand “everyone I don’t like” 
a fascist. That remark struck me as quite 
unfair. I thought his letter a fair resume 
of existing conditions. 

The press and our educational system 
are distracting the people’s attention from 
intrigue and absurdities in “high” places. 

Mr. Wortman’s reasoning is not the 
“average product of our education.” I 
would say yours is. I'll wager a dollar to 
a doughnut you don’t print my letter. 

Edna Shields, Mescalera, New Mexico 

{Reader Shields loses a bet.—Eb.] 

Pro-Wortman: Your candid admis- 
sion of July 2 that you are Fascists demon- 
strates that either you realize PATHFINDER 
proves your Fascist tendency btyond 
doubt; or you boast of your Fascism. 

Another “plank” of the Fascists is 
their determination to smash organized 
labor. In this, PATHFINDER serves as an 
excellent medium. Your policy of causing 
division and strife is decidedly unpatriotic 
and un-American. 

Fascists in every country have used 
organized religion (churches) to cow and 
rule the masses, Your consistent catering 
to religious bunk places you amongst those 
who deliberately benumb brains, in order 
that the victim may be exploited. 

Voltaire H. Zizka, Cleveland, Ohio 


F. P. Wortman is right. The 
only thing I condemn him for is for using 
“your” instead of ‘‘our” system. 

C. H. Hill Sr., Cleveland, Ohio 


Reprimand: I am only an ordinary 
fellow and do not have much notion about 
good editorial writing, but it seems to me 
that ye, The Editors are belittling Mr. 
Wortman in a childish manner. I believe 
Wortman knows what he is talking about. 

Joseph Manlet, Cleveland, Ohio 


Satire: Wortman was straightforward 
in his letter and you were most cowardly 
in your reply. This Country is sorely in 
need of a Free Press and a few Editors 
who have both brains and courage. If 
there are such Editors they are not on the 
staff of the PATHFINDER. 

Frank C. Hughes, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Those Foreign Brides: After reading 
the article “Love at Congress” (PATH- 
FINDER, June 11), I wonder why our 
“American” girls don’t wake up now? 

We can’t afford to let our American 
boys marry and bring home 15,000 Aus- 
tralian girls. I’m sure 14,999 other girls 
are with me and will say—‘just let our 
boys return to the ‘states’ and we'll take 
care of them.” 


Miss E. H.. Woodland, Pa. 








When 
Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


A dog's blood may be continually affected by im- 
purities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
ife, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set 
up an intense irritation in the nerve endings of his 
skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in 
torment. 

QuICRI nee to YOU for help and you can give it— 

Rex _ Tasteless Dog Powders in con- 
venient tabiet form provide blood tonic elements 
and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any 
age. Given regularly on Saturday each week they 
act to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of 

oper conditioning that cause continuous scratch- 
ng, loose coat, listlessness, r appetite, bad 
breath and skin irritations. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 

Ask at your Drug Store or Pet Shop for Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to gs locally send 25c or $1. to 
J. Hilgers & Co., - - - Binghamton, N. Y. 


CORNS ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson's Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 






























able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
a knife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. - 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. ¥ N. 
THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use strong-smellin _ s when fragrant, 
mildly medicated Cuticura anishes grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum_ to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 
CUTICURA *fatcum 
TALCUM 
WRITE 
ror FREE OUTFIT 
Women go wild about ‘‘Form-Tailored’’ 
Lingerie—new, glamorous styling, new 
kind of fitting, high quality workman- 
ship. Low prices bring quick orders 
Also fine hosiery, girdles and under- 


wear for the whole family. If you 
want money, full or spare time, write 
today for complete, beautiful, illus- 
trated Style quipment—sent ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 


WORLD’S STAR-MALLOTH 
Dept. KA-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





y PU LVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


. t / 
100% SATISFACTION 
-..OR MONEY BACK 


arte MINT! 
AT HOME AND 
Suet Issued! Fascinating, practical 
re hue follow home. st course in 
CHAR AL, OIL and WATI R-COLOR 
drawing and painting! Pleasure and profit 
for young and old in this grand hobby. 
No art “gift ft necessary ..anyone may learn 
to F mney and paint this easy, fascinating 
way! Complete course abfisned in one 
inexvensive volume. 


compact, Fully de- 
scriptive literature sent free 
ert lee PUBLICATIONS 
F South Bivd., Oak Park, til. 


up to | Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and Personal Stationery 


xtra money selling wonderful 
$1 00 Christmas box assortment, 
Costs you 50c¢ up per box. Also Religious, Gift 
Wrapping, Birthda a4 assortments 35c up. RKe- 
quest 21! card $1.00 Christmas box on approval, 
FREE 25 for $1.00 Personal Christmas card 
and Stationery Portfolios. Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., DEPT. M-38, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

















FOR YOUR 


qand-ret 


FURNACE 


INEXPENSIVE — AUTOMATIC 


RISE electric thermostat Heat 

Control has built-in quality — 
no servicing. Yet cost is low — 
inexpensive to install. Set thermo- 
stat morning and night — enjoy 
luxury of fully automatic heat 
control — for any _ hand-firea 
furnace whether warm air, hot 
water, steam. DOUBLY VALU- 
ABLE next winter — stretch your 
80% coal allotment to 100%, 
heating comfort— saves up to 
1'/, tons each winter — soon pays 


for itself. NOW AVAILABLE! 


Ask your furnace-repair man 
=—or write us for folder and 
name of nearest dealer. 


C R | SS MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 






or with quick, de 
dable relief for “= —. 
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I'm “THE CHORE GIRL"—the 
handy, knitted, copper pot-clean- 
ing boll. I'll be back when copper's 


available. Watch for me! 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Oro 


Ww), US. A 


heb) om ov - Uw Mele 
over 1300 pieces 


Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and Book 
Editions—the teacher’s standard for nearly 50 years. Splen- 
did arrangements. Every music lover should have copy. Write 
today enclosing 8 cent stamp for return postage. Dept.324.C 


McKINLEY 222 usesrsiits 


425 S. Wabash, Chicago 5 


& 
SULES 
50: 


DEK HRISTMAS (ARDS BEA 


ORDERS 25° 
GALORE WITH SENDERS WAME $8. FAMPITS 


Smartly styled. Super values. Everybody buys. 10 beauti- 
ful y hn hn Others os 50. Sell Nationally Famous 21 
Christmas Folders $1. Costs . Worth much more. Cur- 
rier & Ives, Artcraft, Glitter, Oilette Boxes. Gift Wraps. 
Everydays. Personal, Business Line. 21 Asst. on approv- 
al. FREE SAMPLES of Imprint lines. No investment. Start todav. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, 115 Fulton 8t,, Dept, P.F.. New York City 











TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 
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SMILES 


Neurosis Alarmus 


I sét the clock five minutes to 
The time I leave my bed. 
The extra time I simply use, 
To just lie there and dread. 
Clarence L. Brown 


Wife: “Oh, I’m so glad you came 
home in time to dress! We're going to 
have a newly-married couple for dinner!” 

Husband: “I’m glad, too. They ought 
to be pretty tender!” 


MEAT MARKET 





"We'd be glad to accept that standing dinner 
invitation tonight, Mrs. Griggs!" 


Visitor: “What does this painting rep- 
resent?” 

Artist: “The daughters of Satan.” 

Visitor: “Oh, I see—hell’s belles.” 


Mrs. Tart: “Mary and I can hardly 
understand each other over the phone.” 

Mr. Tart: “Did you ever try talking 
one at a time?” 


“If you were alone on an island and 
could choose just one book, what would 
it be?” 

“Boat-Building for the Amateur.” 


Brain Teaser No. 94 


Two errand boys, 
A and B, left two 
stores, each to go to 
the other store and re- 
turn to his own. B 
ran faster than A, and 
they met, in going, 720 yards from A’s 
shop. On the return, they met 400 yards 
from B’s shop. They waited 10 minutes 
at the stores before returning. How far 
apart were the two stores? Each boy, of 
course, went at a uniform speed. 

Solution to No. 93 

The 15 gallons must have been (1 
minus 4 plus 4 minus 4) of the capacity. 
Therefore, 5/12 of the capacity is 15 gal- 
lons, and the capacity is 36 gallons. 
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STYLES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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ITCHING 
Checked /n A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused ecze 
athlete’s foot, scabies, rice a 
sits : 





' | other wer RE Use cooling, 
medica |. Prescription. Grease- 
| less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 


i checks itching fast. 35c trial bot 
i proves it—or money ba 
| | druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, op Ree ee prices paid for welry. 
rings, spectac alarm cloc! razors, cigarette ters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. en 





Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louls 1, Me. 


a ae 


*25 CASH 


SELL FIFTY $1 XMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS 
Amazing! 25 embossed Xmas cards with name imprinted $1. 
DeLuxe 21 for $1 assortment, your profit up to 50c, Com- 
plete line. Send for samples selling plan today. 

MERIT, 1 Clinton 8St., 





41, LARGE Pe) 
act FIRES, 


HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire Hazards 
increase at a terrific rate. Fire is a destruc- 
tive agent that aids the enemy. Play safe 


with FYR-FYTER EQUIPMENT. Op- 
portunity for Salesmen. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


ge, THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohie 











CA Million and One Items 
for A NATION at WAR 


America’s daily output 
of war materiél is still 
the vital essential for vic- 
tory. It includes goods of 
every conceivable kind 
and for every imagina- 
ble purpose. At the same 
time, industry must con- 
tinue its production of 
goods for civilian needs. 

To do its part in keep- 
ing these millions of 
shipments, unequalled 
in transportation his- 
tory, moving in a steady 
and efficient flow will be 
the major responsibility 
of Railway Express un- 
til victory is won. Then, 
our nation-wide service 
by rail and air will be de- 
voted wholly to the job 
of moving peace time 
shipments. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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The Pied Pipers of 
“60 Million Jobs” (V) 


We may call employment provided 
by free operations of the market economi- 
cally effective employment, and the vol- 
ume of employment needed to provide 
jobs for all who must have jobs to live, 
socially necessary employment. Our prob- 
lem is that we have a gap betwéen the two. 
How big is this gap? Nobody really knows. 
We cannot know until we have arrived at 
a realistic formula for determining socially 
necessary employment. The full employ- 
ment boys answer the question by making 
the gap large enough to more than swal- 
low our whole labor force—6o million jobs. 

Obviously, we can never have sixty 
million unemployed. Obviously, no real- 
istic measure of the problem is provided 
in a method that lumps our whole labor 
force as being so subject to unemploy- 


ment that it must be handled in a single - 


government program, such as WPA. Yet 
the 60-Million-Jobmen propose just that. 
_We are not dealing, therefore, with 
an economic measure, but with a revolu- 
tionary method, used previously with dev- 
astating effectiveness in Russia and Ger- 
many. It consists in pitting the short- 
sighted fears of the masses against the 
short-sighted selfishness of the few. 

We do face an unemployment prob- 
lem. The grave danger stems not, how- 
ever, from the problem but from the made- 
to-order revolutionary instrument the 
problem offers a few economic and politi- 
cal opportunists. The task is to find a 
solution that will take the ground from 
under those who want to substitute alien 
controls for American economic and social 
freedom. This can, and must, be done. 

We do not yet know, we cannot even 
guess, our capacity to produce. The Japs 
slaved for 40 years, the Italian people 
slaved 20 years under Mussolini, the Ger- 
man people, under the whip and spur of 
Hitler, slaved for 12 years to ready them- 
selves for world conquest. 

In three years, American labor, agri- 
culture, and industrial managers coop- 
erated to outstrip everything the dictators 
had achieved. Any nation that can achieve 
such a miracle as that certainly is not in 
sight of a “matured economy!” 

Our civilian labor force, fourteen 
years and up, is currently estimated at 
53,000,000. With the 12,000,000 in the 
armed services, we have a gross labor 
force of 65,000,000. 

We achieved our fantastic wartime 
production with a labor force of about 
53 million. With this labor force we ac- 
counted for about half the world’s pro- 
duction. Moreover, since 1943, it has be- 
come evident we could continue to produce 
at our peak wartime level, employing pro- 
gressively millions fewer workers. 

There are more than 5,000,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 and 19 in 


PATHFINDER 


our present labor force. They belong in 
school. 

At the other end, we have 3 million 
men and women in the labor force 65 
years old and up. We have about 7 mil- 
lion married women in our labor force. 
More than 5 million have husbands in this 
country. 

Add to this 900,000 to 1,000,000 
young men we will need for our postwar 
Army and Navy. Our labor force becomes 
reduced to less than 53 million. 

“Unemployment” should be taken out 
of politics. We need a healthy labor mar- 
ket, conducive to high wages. By elimi- 
nating necessity for large-scale deficit 
spending, we allow room for an intelligent 
government policy toward business. Such 
a policy must begin with an end to double- 
talk. Deficit-spending and _ lower-taxes, 
planned-consumption and free-enterprise, 
all spoken in the same breath, add up to 
plain double-talk. 


(Editor’s Note: This is the fifth in- 
stallment of a series of six articles on the 
campaign for “60 million jobs.” Part 6 
will appear in PATHFINDER next week. ) 
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Women who live on farms comprise a With its 2!4 million subscribers, Farm 
large and important segment of the na-  JouRNAL is read by half a million more 
tion’s feminine market. That’swhy Farm families than receive any other rural 
JouRNAL devotes a generous portion of | magazine. Of the leading magazines read 

_ its editorial content to subjects of par- by women, one—Farm JouRNAL—sells 

ne | ticular interest to women of all ages. the rural market. 
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When our armies began the final push into Germany, 
nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 


x AV 
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WW ; 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 


\\ 

| a 
These light but tough pieces of “overgrown Erector 

sets” were moved up, by truck and by night. At a signal 


Army Engineers assembled them by hand, slipped bolts oP ae Poems 
into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers BUY MORE BONDS 
no supports were needed—the bridges were simply — 
edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 

the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were strad- 

dled over pontons or demolished bridge piers. 

How could such light structures take such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel... extra strong. 
easy to weld into sturdy sections . 
tained Nickel 






because it con- 


incon Price of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
able for oil tanks on trucks or buried underground. 
The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- 
rosive attack of fuel oil. In this and countless other 
ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 
eee Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Platinum met- 


of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door, 


the producers of INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


